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of Augustine, giving plain form to lofty abstractions and modifying their
difficulties in the process, dominated the medieval attitude to religion.
Just as he laid the foundation of the power of the see which he ruled, so
the development of its authority in matters of doctrine was affected by his
example; and he is primarily responsible for that habit of mind which,
throughout the Middle Ages, regarded the supernatural, not without
awe, but at the same time with a matter-of-fact familiarity,

It cannot be said that Gregory's views upon the doctrine of grace were
completely consistent with his opinions upon the fundamental subject of
predestination. He was powerfully swayed by the Augustinian dogma that
God had chosen a definite number of persons for salvation without respect
to His foreknowledge of any merit which they might acquire by the right
use of their will. The natural consequence of this is the denial that the
will can be so used without the constraining power of grace; grace is all-
powerful, man^s will is nowhere, and all such merit as man may acquire is
the work of grace. On the other hand, Gregory could not accept this
annihilation of free will. The will was not merely impaired by the Fall, as
the semi-Pelagians taught; it was chained by sin. But it still existed, and
the application of grace freed it, so that it became capable of cooperating
with grace in the work of salvation. While this did not reconcile the
Augustinian with the semi-Pelagian view of predestination and grace, but
rather left the contrast between the two unhealed, it at any rate provided
a half-way house between them on the subject of the will, admitting ita
powerlessness without prevenient and cooperating grace, but rejecting the
irresistible action of grace upon the justified soul.

The importance thus given to free will, coupled with the general ad-
mission that no man, however far advanced in the spiritual life, could be
certain that he was chosen to salvation in the eternal counsels of God, put
the question of the method of predestination into the background. It was
not until the ninth century that this question was seriously raised in con-
troversy. In 829 Gottschalk, a monk of Fulda, appealed to the Archbishop
of Mayence for release from his vows, on the ground that he had been
devoted to the monastic life as a boy, before he was capable of using his
own will. Although his appeal was granted, his abbot, the famous Rabanus
Maurus, intervened and obtained a decree from Louis the Pious, as the
result of which Gottschalk was relegated from Fulda to the monastery of
Orbais. Here he consoled himself with studies which led him to embrace
the doctrines of Augustine and Fulgentius on predestination with a fervour
and a passionate self-assertion which soon brought him into trouble with
his superiors. He appears to have escaped from the monastery after several
years of durance, when he entered ou a wandering life, having obtained
ordination to the priesthood by means which laid him open to the charge
of irregularity. His advocacy of a theory of a double or twin form of pre-
destination, to life; on the one hand and to damnation on the other, led
to his condemnation by a $ynod under the presidency of Rabanus, who had
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